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“But Wait Till 1975” 


Puerto Rico: A Look into the Future 


By Teodoro Moscoso Administrator of the Economic 
Development Administration of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


EOPLE WHO VISITED Puerto Rico in the thirties and early forties and 

who revisit it now never fail to be astonished at the changes they find. These 
changes, they are quick to point out, are not just physical. There is an electricity 
in our warm, breezy Puerto Rican air that is just ‘short of being visible to the 
naked eye. 

Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, who helped us celebrate the sixth anniversary of our 
Commonwealth in July, congratulated us for “changes as astonishing as they are 
heartening.” He spoke of his first visit to Puerto Rico in 1936 when he suffered from 
depression and discouragement. ‘‘My mistake was that I did not assess the inner 
qualities of the Puerto Rican people,” he confessed. 

An eminent journalist who spent some time in Puerto Rico in the early 1940s 
said he had then written off Puerto Rico as a hopeless case. Now, he observed 
recently, “even the people are different.” 

The great part of the change that everyone sees must be attributed to the bene- 
fits accrued recently from Operation Bootstrap, our industrialization program, and, 
to a lesser extent, our burgeoning tourism development. 

Bootstrap, tourism, agriculture, housing—all of them took form from precon- 
ceived, well-laid plans. We do a lot of planning in Puerto Rico and owe a large 
part of our progress to that fact. In arriving at this stage of our progress, the 
people of Puerto Rico have learned that planning is a vital element in the struggle 
for betterment, not an end in itself but a necessary technique. 

Our goal is to achieve serenity; life in an atmosphere of liberty, of growing 
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An Age of Opportunity 


@ “This age, marked by revolutionary changes 
in every aspect of life, presents grave problems 
and responsibilities, but likewise great oppor- 
tunities. Economic growth is proceeding more 
rapidly and over greater areas of the world 
than ever before. Proponents of various forms 
of economic statism or collectivism—with their 
extreme in communism—are pushing their ex- 
periments and their claims of superiority. The 
system of private enterprise, with all of the 
variations which distinguish it, is under wide- 
spread suspicion and attack, despite the 
established fact that it has been the primary 
force, Which in the countries where it is most 
highly developed, has produced the highest 
standard of living for the people as a whole 
which history has recorded. 

“Thus businessmen, whether foreign or 
local, promoting enterprise in the developing 
areas face a responsibility which they can- 
not prudently ignore. They need to iustify 
themselves and their system by efficient opera- 
tions, fair dealing with employees and cus- 
tomers, continued striving to supply more and 
better products at fair prices and to produce 
profits adequate to attract capital for con- 
tinued growth. By and large, private business 
will be judged according to how businessmen 
conduct themselves. 


From an address by Robert L. Garner, Presi- 
dent, International Finance Corporation, de- 
livered to the second annual meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the International Fi- 
nance Corporation, New Delhi, India, October 
8, 1958. 
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knowledge and understanding, of generosity and kind- 
liness among men and happiness in our homes; and of 
joy in intellectual and cultural pursuits. 

To gain these ends, we have learned that we must 
have healthy, well-trained, skilled citizens. We must build 
schools and hospitals and we must train doctors, teachers, 
scientists, and administrators. Of course, to be able to do 
these things our economy must be developed and our 
agricultural output improved. We must build new indus- 
tries and expand facilities for tourists. We must develop 
our harbor, water, and power facilities. So, we plan. 


O THE COMMENTS of Dr. Eisenhower and the 

journalist on the changes in Puerto Rico today, we 
could not help saying, perhaps a little boastfully, “But 
wait till 1975." Much of what we hope to attain by then 
we will do through industrialization. Since 1947, we have 
brought more than 500 new factories to Puerto Rico. 
They give employment to some 35,000 people. In the 
same period, per capita income has more than doubled, 
rising to $443. Capital investment, the key to rapid eco- 
nomic advance, has risen from less than $100 million to 
over $250 million a year. 

We are aiming for 2,500 factories, and employment of 
almost 300,000 factory workers by 1975. Our total em- 
ployment then will be 800,000 compared with 550,000 
today. This will mean much more than merely more 
people at work. It will mean more people working at 
better, more challenging, highly skilled jobs and gaining 
a steadily higher income. The trend is already well under- 
way. In 1950, our labor income was $389 million. Today, 
it is $670 million. In 1975, we hope for a per capita in- 
come of $1,500 and a standard of living equal to that 
of the United States today. 

We expect capital investment to reach $800 million 
with practically all of the increase deriving from capital 
invested in productive plant and equipment. The rise in 
amount of investment per worker (another reliable yard- 
stick of economic progress) has been very significant so 
far. Between 1953 and 1957, investment per worker in 
factories established under the auspices of the govern- 
ment industrialization program rose from $4,600 to $8,300, 
indicating a trend toward the growth of more productive 
and stable manufacturing enterprises. 

Industrial growth will continue to give stimulus to our 
tourism industry and to agricultural development. In 1940, 
we had some 700 available hotel rooms for tourists. Today 
the number is 2,300. By our selected date, we will have 
10,000 rooms—that is, if all goes according to schedule. 

Even the best-laid plans, of course, can go astray. For 
example, the Commonwealth opened its beautiful new 
International Airport in 1955 with the expectation that 
passenger traffic would reach the one million mark by 
about 1970. The volume foreseen for 1970 is already here. 
Plans for expansion therefore are simply being put into 


effect sooner than scheduled. We now expect about two 
million passengers yearly by 1970, double the original 
estimate. 

Agricultural production, on the other hand, has not 
developed as rapidly as manufacturing and tourism. But 
with agriculture we weren't starting from scratch. Sugar 
cane cultivation was highly developed and coffee was a 
traditional crop when Bootstrap was begun. However, 
modernization, mechanization, and diversification is going 
forward. New supermarkets are creating outlets for local 
production of vegetables, fruits, meat, poultry and dairy 
products. Growing tax revenues are providing money for 
vigorous experiment and improvement programs. Last 
year, income from agriculture was $205 million. We ex- 
pect $254 million in 1975. 


T THE BEGINNING of the development effort, ap- 

proximately 25 percent of our government budget 
was channeled into education. Today, when our budget 
has grown and a percentage means far more money, our. 
outlay for education is 29 percent. Sufficient educational 
facilities for all children of elementary age are now ap- 
proaching reality. There are also active adult education 
programs. Our literacy rate has soared to 80 percent and 
we are shooting for close to 100 percent in 1975. A 
unique scholarship program guarantees promising students 
an education from elementary school through graduate 
level. Approximately 65 percent of the students now en- 
rolled in the University of Puerto Rico School of Medicine 
are on government scholarships. 


Advances in health have been rapid. The average life 
span in 1940 was 46 years, last year, 68, and in 1975 
it is expected to rise to 72. Our death rate is lower than 
that of the United States and our birth rate is showing a 
steady decline. 

As our hopes for the future indicate, we still have a 
long way to go. But we have shown through Operation 
Bootstrap that it is possible to produce something in 
Puerto Rico besides sugar, rum, and needlework. 

What we have accomplished up to now hasn't been 
particularly easy. We, like everyone else, have learned by 
our mistakes. For example we discovered early through 
government operation of factories that our government 
capital and know-how was much too thin ever to meet 
the problems of industrialization. Out of this dilemma 
came two major decisions that were to mean a great 
deal in our future accomplishments: (1) to use govern- 
ment funds not as the principal ingredient but as a 
catalyst, (2) to use tax incentives to attract private capital 
and the know-how that goes with it. 


E MADE IT CLEAR from the outset that we would 
accept no “runaway” plants which would close 
shop on the mainland just to take advantage of the op- 
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portunities in Puerto Rico. We have abided faithfully by 
that principle. 


E HAVE ALSO LEARNED that industrial develop- 

ment, like the development of agriculture or tour- 
ism, is a business. In many respects, it is similar to the 
operations of an investment company—undertaking basic 
feasibility studies for prospective investors (the factory 
owners), doing product and locational research, and publi- 
cizing and promoting sound opportunities for investment. 
But, primarily, an industrial development organization is 
a public business. The people are our shareholders and de- 
serve the biggest return possible on our investment of public 
funds. We have been quite successful in minimizing our 
demands on the public monies. Today, more than 85 per- 
cent of the investment is private capital and the total is far 
greater than the government could have afforded. Invest- 
ment experience in our tourism program has been similar. 
The Caribe Hilton Hotel, our first new hotel, was 100 
percent government financed. But our latest hotel, the 
El San Juan Intercontinental was for the most part private- 
ly financed and the government has only a token invest- 
ment in it. 


Even though the corporate earnings and the property 
of the new plants and hotels are exempt from taxes, the 
Commonwealth Treasury has collected enough added 
revenue during the past several’ years from a higher yield 
of income taxes, excises, and property tax to amortize 
the entire investment made by the Government to date 
in Operation Bootstrap. 


E KNOW NOW that tax exemption by itself is 

not the decisive incentive we originally thought 
it was. Profits “before taxes” still have to be much 
higher in Puerto Rico than in the United States. We have 
found it worthwhile to pay the price. We have also 
learned the values of promoting wholesome industrial 
competition and not extending undue protection in some 
area that might block future expansion. We are raising 
our minimum wages as fast as we can without undue 
risk of causing plant failures with the resultant loss of 
badly needed jobs. But, we are also putting money into 
training programs and vocational programs so that indus- 
try can have a skilled pool of labor and supervisory help 
to draw upon in Puerto Rico. 

More than 5,000 students and observers from 107 
different countries have come to Puerto Rico from all 
parts of the world to study these and other aspects of 
our development programs. Many visitors have been 
financed by the United States Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram (formerly called Point Four), others by the United 
the Commonwealth has appropriated $250,000 of public 
funds to expand facilities in Puerto Rico to accommodate 
Nations and by other governments. For the coming year, 


more of these visitors. We show them how Puerto Rico, 
working with the full encouragement and cooperation 
of the United States, has emerged from its former 
colonial status to its self-determined Commonwealth 
status. We tell these visitors that lack of resources and 
other liabilities in their own countries are not hopeless 
problems. They see that Puerto Rico has no natural re- 
sources to speak of except its 21/, million people. To 
visitors from India, Indonesia, the Philippines, the Middle 
East countries, and from Latin America and Africa we 
open the doors to our planning rooms, our power plants, 
our colleges, and our agricultural experiment stations and 
invite them to help themselves to whatever knowledge 
will be of use to them. 


Many of these governments are setting up industrial 
development organizations and beginning to offer tax 
exemptions. The United States government should con- 
sider granting tax exemption to American companies 
which set up an operation in foreign countries. What the 
Government could save in foreign aid grants would more 
than make up for the taxes lost. 


NPA has to date released the following studies 
on Puerto Rico: 


@ “Operation Bootstrap” in Puerto Rico, Planning Pam- 


phlet 75, Stuart Chase, NPA, Washington: September 
1951, 78 pp., $1.00. 


@ Fomento—The Economic Development of Puerto Rico, 
Planning Pamphlet 103, William H. Stead, NPA, Wash- 
ington: March 1958, 160 pp., $2.00. 


@ Prospects for Nuclear Energy in Puerto Rico, Alvin 
Mayne, NPA, Washington: April 1958, 96 pp., $1.25. 


National Policy and 
Cultural Relations 


RESOLUTION recently adopted by the U.S. Na- 

tional Commission for UNESCO urges that the 
United States make an urgent effort to close the gap 
in the difference levels of educational, scientific, and 
cultural development that exist in the world. The Com- 
mission, established by an Act of Congress in 1946 and 
representing 60 important national organizations with a 
combined membership of 30 million people, advises our 
government on matters related to UNESCO. 
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The Commission's resolution states that since com- 
munication and exchange in education, science, and the 
arts rank with political and economic action in their long- 
term importance to the national welfare, they merit the 
same level of support and recognition by our government. 
The resolution urges the creation of a bureau responsible 
for the government's part in the planning and con- 
duct of programs for international education, scientific, and 
cultural affairs. It recommends that this bureau be headed 
by an Assistant Secretary of State. 

The Commission also recommends that the Administra- 


A Study of Inflation 


tion and Congress make a declaration of national policy 
concerning the major importance of international cultural 
relations. 


(Additional copies of the Resolution adopted by the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO at its 
17th Meeting, September 11-12, 1958 are available on 
request to the Department of State, The United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, Washington 25, 
D. C.) 


W orld Economic Survey 


OTING THAT A RECESSION in the United States 

serves as a focal point for world anxieties over 
wage-price spirals and erosion in the value of money, 
the recent United Nations publication, World Economic 
Survey 1957, examines inflation in the 1950's. 

For purposes of analysis the study separates the world 
into three areas. North American and Western European 
countries and Japan, are designated as the industrial coun- 
tries. Bulgaria, mainland China, Czechoslovakia, Eastern 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, the USSR, and Yugoslavia 
are designated as centrally planned economies, and 40 
Latin American, African, and Asian countries are referred 
to as primary producing countries. 

An evaluation of inflation in the industrial countries 
examines the apparently sudden economic reversal from 
inflation to recession beginning in mid-1957. Though 
U. S. demand was falling ever more short of productive 
capacity, economic policy continued to concentrate on 
restraint of demand for curbing the upward movement of 
prices, the report states. 

Recent anti-inflationary policy in the industrial coun- 
tries is marked by an elimination of direct market con- 
trols. A shift in emphasis from fiscal to monetary measures 
represents a social as well as an economic phenomenon, 
the report states. Though outright intervention in the 
market-place was eliminated, government participation in 
economic life remained far more important than it had 
ever been in peace time, with government budgets absorb- 
ing from 20 to 30 percent of the national product in near- 
ly all industrial countries. 


REDIT SUPPLY was severely restricted and the rate 
of interest was raised to the highest levels since 
the 1930's. The Survey's evaluation of these measures 


and their effects concludes that monetary policies did not 
halt inflation but retarded economic growth in the indus- 
trial countries. 

Centrally planned economies also have inflationary prob- 
lems, since they too rely upon a monetary system which is 
subject to inflationary pressure. Though the problem of 
monetary imbalance is relative only to the consumer 
goods sector of the economy, control over factors affecting 
the pressure of demand on supply is not complete. 

The major factor accounting for such imbalance in post- 
war years in the centrally planned economies was a defi- 
ciency in the proportion of output devoted to consumption. 
Unforeseen increases in unit wage costs resulting from 
failure of output to reach planned levels or from the 
need to pay wages and farm prices in excess of the plan 
in order to provide improved incentives for production also 
contributed to imbalance. Inflationary pressure was reflected 
in shortages of some essential goods or in an upward 
revision of prices. 


NFLATIONARY PRESSURES in _ underdeveloped 
(primary producing) countries in recent years have 
been primarily of domestic origin. Though pressure for 
wage increases is partly responsible for inflation in these 
countries, the pull of excess money also adds momentum 
to the price spiral. The Survey recommends a production 
policy coordinated with fiscal and monetary policy to 
enable these countries to achieve a rapid rate of develop- 
ment while preserving their economic stability. 

The Survey points out that in recent years inflationary 
waves originating in developed countries have been reflect- 
ed back to them, as increases in import prices of food and 
raw materials have added to the momentum of their wage- 
price spirals. The higher costs have become embedded in 
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the price structure, continuing to raise export prices of 
industrial goods even after import prices of primary 
products have fallen. 

Anxiety over the wage-price spiral has also prompted 
the developed countries to impose restraints upon effec- 
tive demand, thus possibly slowing the rate of their own 
economic growth, and with it the growth of the world 
economy. The Survey accordingly recommends that stable 
commodity prices are not only vital for the economies of 
the primary producing countries, but also are in the eco- 
nomic self-interest of the developed countries. 


(World Economic Survey 1957, United Nations Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs, New York: 1958, 
236 pp., $2.50.) 


Local and Regional Development 


OCAL AND REGIONAL programs for economic de- 

velopment are in large measure determining the eco- 
nomic growth of the country, asserts the first published 
report of CED's new Area Development Program. The 
report, The “Little’’ Economies, urges increased private 
action for more effective solution of local and regional 
development problems. 

CED Chairman Donald K. David observes that state 
and local expenditures for economic development are 
growing. He estimates that tax funds and private donations 
spent on area programs this year total at least $100 mil- 
lion. Additional funds for development work are spent 
by utility companies, railroads, banks, and insurance com- 
panies and other private agencies. 

Luther Gulick, NPA trustee and member of the Inter- 
national and Steering Committees, is one of the six con- 
tributors to the report. He points out that it is not more 
money, but increased awareness and vigorous leadership 
that are the chief needs of modernization programs for 
our sprawling urban settlements. He suggests that the 
business community, the newspapers, the universities, and 
the professional people of an area can look at problems 
which exceed city boundaries in a broader way than the 
old political groups attached to their narrow jurisdictions. 
This broader viewpoint has become necessary because with 
the new patterns of metropolitan development which 
“rushed over us like a flash flood,” the living city is no 
longer within the old city limits—its problems now 
“sprawl all over the map.” ; 

Other contributors to the report are William R. Davlin, 
formerly of the NPA staff, Jervis J. Babb, Dr. Raymond 
Vernon, Arthur B. Van Buskirk, and H. Bruce Palmer. 
(The “Little’ Economies, Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, New York: August, 1958, 60 pp., 50¢.) 


Joseph 
Ww. 
Fichter 


Long active as a farm leader, educator, and editor, 
NPA trustee and Agriculture Committee member Joseph 
W. Fichter has also combined his three interwoven careers 
with service to the federal government. After eight years 
as Master of the Ohio State Grange, Mr. Fichter became 
Agricultural Consultant and Price Analyst for the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Administration in 1951. 

Chairman of the Ohio Farmers Union two years later, 
he continued in his post as a member of the faculty of 
Miami University, which he has held for more than two 
decades. His career in education began over 40 years ago 
in his native state of Ohio, where he served as both a 
teacher and administrator in the public school system. 
There he founded the Rural Community Theatre, the first 
of its kind in the nation, in Butler County. 

Author of a farm column for weekly newspapers since 
1953, Mr. Fichter has also edited the Ohio State Grange 
Monthly and has served as contributing editor of the 


‘National Grange Monthly. He currently edits the Ohio 


Union Farmer. He continues to serve as a Farmers Institute 
speaker for Ohio State University. 

Appointed to the Commission on Hospital Care in the 
United States in 1944, he worked with the Commission 
until the completion of its work in 1947. He also was a 
member of the State Hospital Council in Ohio, and of 
the first Federal Hospital Council, which serves with the 
U.S. Surgeon General in administering the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act. At one time chairman of the 
Rural Health Section of the National Health Assembly, 
he was a member of the National Commission on Chronic 
Illness from 1949-56. 

Mr. Fichter has also been a member for the Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic Life of the National 
Council of Churches since 1948. In 1953 he attended a 
Geneva Conference as a member of a Commission of the 
World Council of Churches, and last summer he traveled 
to Russia as a member of the Methodist Peace Tour. . 
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Twentieth Century Fund Study 


Antitrust Laws and Progress 


N IRONIC EFFECT of our antitrust laws is that 

progress often results from attempts to outwit them, 
Dr. Simon Whitney points out in his recently published 
Antitrust Policies: American Experience in Twenty In- 
dustries. 

The study is an assessment of what actually happened 
as distinct from what the courts assumed would happen 
during the nearly seventy year period that antitrust laws 
have been on the statute books and several hundred anti- 
trust cases tried. 

The author states that “while monopolies have been 
shown to possess grave defects—ranging from uneconomic 
allocation of productive resources to endangerment of free 
private enterprise and representative government—the 
hope of winning profits which certain kinds of monopolis- 
tic position provide is a driving force for both business 
firm and individual without which our economy might 
well stagnate. 

“The firm or the individual may seek a profitable patent, 
the success that comes from making the most popular 
product, or the extra reward of special skill and efficiency ; 
both are inspired to their efforts by something far different 
from the hope of earning a ‘normal return’ under pure 
competition. Not competition. alone, but the combined 
force supplied by competition and by ambitions of a non- 
competitive nature, will make a progressive economy,” 
he asserts. 

The author ascribes three specific effects to the anti- 
trust laws. One is the barrier thus set up against the 
“cartelizing’” of American industry along European lines. 
“Experience before the Sherman Act and at time of lax 
enforcement shows that even in a competitive country 
sellers may establish ‘pools’ (formally or informally) to 
fix prices, set quotas on production, or otherwise control 
competition,” he states. He points out that though ar- 
rangements of this sort are likely to disintegrate before 
very long as one or more members decide to resume com- 
petition, the antitrust laws make it possible to break them 
up swiftly and certainly. 

A second deterrent effect of the antitrust laws has been 
to lessen the attempts to create monopolies, by merger or 
otherwise, the author finds. “Competition from outside 
firms, from newcomers and from substitute products might 
eventually whittle away the monopolist’s share of the 
market, but this process may be forestalled by quick action 
of the antitrust agencies. 

“Following the gigantic merger movement of the late 
1890's, against which it failed entirely, the Sherman Act 
developed into a real barrier to consolidations intended to 


put firms in a dominating position in their industry; it 
remained so even during the decades when the Clayton 
Act prohibition of less sizable mergers was a dead letter. 
Since 1950, when the law was strengthened, mergers, 
while more numerous than ever, have in most cases either 
combined small companies or involved product or geo- 
graphic diversification,” Dr. Whitney states. 

A third effect of the laws has been the encouragement 
of both equality of opportunity and freedom of entry in 
industry—a never-ending struggle in which there are 
bound to be defeats along with successes. 


HE ROLE of the antitrust laws is seen by Dr. 

Whitney as an interacting one in which “they are effect 
as well as cause of the competitive spirit in the United 
States. A country without such a spirit would not have 
passed such laws, or would not enforce them if passed. 
Great Britain is an example: no such law was passed until 
the Labor Party was in a position to use this weapon along 
with others against private industry, and the resulting 
Monopolies Act of 1948 has had little influence.” 

The study finds that suits filed under the antitrust laws 
which the government did not win have often produced 
unexpected results. Three classic examples of government 
defeat were the failures to break up American Can in 
1916, U. S. Steel in 1920, and International Harvester in 
1927. In each case the share of the industry in the hands 
of the big firm declined during the ensuing decades. 

The author concludes from these examples that a domi- 
nant firm is not likely—if an industry's technology is free 
—to retain its original share of the market even if it is 
not dissolved by antitrust action. This does not necessarily 
mean that the smaller concerns are more efficient, although 
often they may be. It means rather that there are ‘‘psycho- 
logical, political, and managerial obstacles” that prevent a 
giant firm from growing at the same percentage rate as 
smaller firms. 


NEXPECTED CONSEQUENCES have also followed 

suits won by the government. Some have come 

about because economic forces beyond the scope of the 
antitrust laws were involved, the author believes. When 
steel arid cement companies were directed to drop the 
“basing point’’ method of pricing, they stopped absorbing 
freight charges and thereby increased their profits. When 
motion picture companies were forced to dispose of their 
exhibition interests in order to alleviate the condition of 
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the independent exhibitors, they became sharper bargainers 
to the detriment of the theater owners. Railroads, under 
protection of court orders aimed in part to safeguard them 
against exorbitant terms in their contracts with the Pull- 
man Company, found themselves saddled with all the 
headaches of the sleeping-car business. 

Examining other victories of the Department of Justice, 
the study states that though the 1911 Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco dissolutions laid the basis for the mod- 
ern development of two important industries, neither 
dissolution can be held solely responsible for the subse- 
quent growth of competition. The westward spread of oil 
exploration was already creating new companies, and in 
the case of tobacco, it is possible that the new type of 
cigarette which revolutionized the industry after 1913 
might have created competition for the trust without the 
dissolution. At the very least, however, the two decisions 
expanded the sphere of competition earlier than would 
have happened under a laissez-faire policy. 

Industries examined in the study were chosen by taking 
the two largest mineral industries—bituminous coal and 
petroleum—and the industry with the largest sales in each 
of six broad classes into which the Census of Manufac- 
tures could logically be divided. These were: meat pack- 
ing, cotton textiles, paper, chemical manufactures, steel, 
and automobiles. An analysis of “famous antitrust suits” 
in twelve other industries was also included. These twelve 
were: cast iron pipe, tobacco products, anthracite, alumi- 
num, shoe machinery, motion pictures, tin cans, farm 
machinery, corn refining, cement, Pullman cars, and insur- 
ance. 


N SUMMARIZING the case studies, Dr. Whitney 
assesses “administered” prices (“‘administered’’ to the 
public by the seller). He notes that prices in almost all 
industries covered by this study have been so “‘adminis- 
tered.”” In the case of the steel industry, successive state- 
ments of U. S. Steel executives that they try to set the price 
with a sense of responsibility toward customers and com- 
petitors alike, and that they do not set the price but follow 
the currents of supply and demand, are explained by the 
fact that ‘they do have some degree of power over price, 
regardless of disclaimers, but they do not have enough 
power to escape the full impact of supply and demand.” 
Though instances of ‘price leadership” were found in 
several industries, the author states that neither the atom- 
izing of all firms into such small units that none would 
need to pay any attention to the prices of others, nor a court 
ruling holding that continued price leadership by the same 
firm was the equivalent of an illegal price agreement would 
be of any advantage. In the first instance, the consumer 
would be subject to a price rise because of the increases 
in the cost of production. In the second instance, this 
action might induce other firms to establish facilities for 
market research and price setting. The leadership could 


then shift about more often. In industries like aluminum 
and corn products the leadership does shift around in this 
way. But even when the leadership shifts about more 
than it used to, the other companies follow the leader of 


the moment almost as faithfully as before, Dr. Whitney 
observes. 


R. WHITNEY also examines price uniformity and 
concludes that uniformity of prices among all or 
most sellers may reflect either a secret agreement or merely 
product identity. Supporting evidence, such as letters, min- 
utes of meetings, or testimony of participants, is needed 
to prove collusion. Sheer self-interest of each seller acting 
independently can create price uniformity, since each knows 
that if he charges more than the others his sales will drop 
toward zero, and if he charges less than his rivals they 
will be forced to meet his price. Uniformity. will be re- 
stored, but at a less profitable level for all sellers. 
Concluding the two volume study is a statement pre- 
pared by the Committee on Antitrust Policy, a special 
committee of economists, educators, and lawyers, appointed 
by the Twentieth Century Fund, publishers of the study. 
The Committee, after reviewing the study, recommends 
further study and appraisal of actual results that follow 
court and administrative decisions under the antitrust laws. 
(Antitrust Policies: American Experience in Twenty In- 
dustries, Simon N. Whitney, The Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York: 1958.) 


LONG-RANGE PROJECTIONS FOR GERMANY 


Long-range economic projections are being used in- 
creasingly as tools for the formulation and appraisal of 
government policies and investment programs of private 
enterprise. Such a program has also recently been initiated 
in Germany. The Ifo-Institut for Economic Research, lo- 
cated in Munich, will periodically prepare long-range 
projections for the German economy as an aid for busi- 
ness planning. 

The institute has undertaken studies in the methodology 
of long-range projections, reviewing the work done by 
others in this field—including the work done by NPA in 
recent years. The Ifo-Institut is now experimenting with 
methods which call for a greater use of econometrics 
(mathematical models) than the methods used by the 
NPA. NPA and other American organizations working 
in this field may profit from the experimentation of the 
German institute. 
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Looking Ahead 


If you enjoy this issue, why not become a regular reader of Looking Ahead. We have already covered 
such subjects as: 


Military Research and Development @ Problems of Asian-American Trade and Investment @ A Church looks 
at 1970 @ Analysis of Consumer Expenditures @ The Use of Projections in Business Planning @ The 
Future of the European Market @ The World's Great Literature @ Rare Metals: The Promise of 
Tomorrow's Industry @ Our New Frontier of Distribution @ Tropical Africa @ Science and Engineering 
in American Industry © The Growth and Future of the Canadian Market © Work Studies and Productivity 
®@ Long-range Company Planning @ The Promise of Solar Energy @ Prospective Nuclear Power Costs 


Your name and address are all it takes now to see that you don’t miss a single issue. Simply fill in the 
form below and become an Associate Member of NPA. For only $5.00 a year you will receive ten issues 
of Looking Ahead, plus a 25% discount on all NPA publications—past or future—as well as special 
announcements of NPA’s new publications. 


Name [ | Bill me later 
Address Check enclosed 
City TORO State 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to LOOKING AHEAD, are sent automatically to members of the Association. For infor- 
mation on membership, available publications and reports, write NPA Membership Department. LOOKING AHEAD 
is published 10 times a year. Permission is granted to quote from or reprint specific articles, unless otherwise 
stipulated, provided credit is given to LOOKING AHEAD and the National Planning Association. 
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